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his voice mounted sometimes to the verge of insanity.
After all, why lash himself into a fury over Dr. Benes?
However, the speech was decidedly conciliatory to
England, and stated also that " a great nation like Poland
must have an outlet to the sea."

Nevertheless we were close to war on September 27th.
Trenches were dug in all the London parks: at night the
work continued by the light of flares and motor headlights.
The Fleet was mobilized ("as a purely precautionary
measure/' whatever that might mean) and the War Office
called up the Air Force and anti-aircraft reserves. Twenty
million gas masks and 66,000,000 sandbags were issued.
Loud-speaker vans patrolled the London streets, telling the
public where to go to have their masks fitted. An exodus
began, chiefly of frightened aliens, who crowded the Irish
mail trains and all the highways to the south and west of
England. School-children were packed off for a " crisis
holiday." Business was at a standstill; and an old lady
put her goldfish into the Round Pond, "to give them a
sporting chance in the air-raids," she explained.

" How horrible, fantastic, and incredible it is," said Mr.
Chamberlain, broadcasting that night, " that we should be
digging trenches and trying on gas-masks here because of
a quarrel in a far-away country."

It was indeed; but no man had done more to save the
peace of Europe. He had to take Great Britain as she
was. We were living amidst illusions, both as to our own
situation and as to the situation abroad.

In the light of what we now know about the state of our
defences, it is likely that a revolution would have occurred
in this country had war been declared, and had we been
bombed, when the public discovered that it had been
plunged into hostilities without adequate means of defence
or offence.

And plunged into hostilities for what?   Not for Czecho-